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The Shape of Things 


BY ORDERING AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES TO 


occupy Iceland, after an invitation from the govert 
of the island, the President has taken a very | 
SUC] toward winni wv the Battle of the Atlant At 
me time } id re of an outpy for the « 
I¢ of Amer MM portance ol wmch 1 1 
ven by som bitterest isolatio Yet 
ove which dit threa Gsorn yor v } 
c d I ( What 1 1k 
., : ! { 
Ay Na HH ) 
for my Br The Pt nt acti how 
ed not | t hooting wat Hitler takes t 
nitiative { ts to mak od h hreat t 
ill shiy | | Wat It h doe th th 
ll rica tl undoubted! into acti for it 
I t t i ife commun tion | } 
ic Unit St nd Iccland. Actually, while v { 
of bluster a language may | kpected trom B 
' irprised if Hitler d les to tt 
I S f bell1z. He 1s still inten on st 
ott A { try into the war 1 this means that 
forced 1 \ short-of-waf nm ul \ } 
he b« ¢ in. Britain is naturally delighted | 
the President's action. If Iceland can be used as a safe 


harbor under American protection, the task of the con 


voys will be immensely lightened 


THE SITUATION ON THE RUSSIAN” EFRON’ 


remains Ol scurcd by the masses of tendenciou: reports 


put out in Berlin and Moscow. Striking a mean between 
the Jess extravagant claims of both sid it ms 1 
ovcr-optimists t nclude that the Nazi army iftcr 


making very rapid advances, has at least been slowe 
down. For several days now the communiqués of th 
German High Command have been very uncommunic: 
tive. The offical DNB agency and other German 
sources have attempted to fill the gap with accounts of 
weeping successes, many of which seem wildly exay 


vcrated. For instance, the claim is made that nearly 7.000 


— 
Oo 





Russian planes have been put out of action, although 


Russian air fleet is 


ll fighting. The Soviets, for their part, have published 


the equally unlikely wry that German losses in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners ils 1 unt to nearly a mil- 
lion. Both sides declare tha fighting has been ex- 
t fier but ther $ sO reason to suppose that 
ti Red At y held new! idded western Sovict 
provi mparatively lightly and that only since the 
Germat whed the Stalin line have they clashed 
ith th n Russian f Even so the German con- 
trol of wide pockets between the thrusting Panz 
fingers scems far fron tablished. Sovict claims that 
larg lc errilla fighting is spreading in the rear 
Nazi advance are partl ynfirmed by guarded 
German admissions. Meanwhile in the west the R. A. F. 
is stepping up its offensive. Day and night raiding ts 


objectives along the invasion coast 


utting an increasingly wide swath through west- 


ern Germany. For nearly a week very little opposition 


P} 
ountered, but now German fighter units are again 


WAS Cri 


reported over northern Frat Is this an indication that 


Goring has been for i to return some squadi ms trom 


the Russian front? 


GENERAL WAVELL’S TRANSLATION FROM THE 


sition of chief of the Middle Eastern armies to that 


ymmander-in-chief in India ts still unexplained. 
Not unnaturally it has given rise to some unfavorable 
mm nt in Britain, as well as to rumors of disagr 


nt between Downing Str 
ral Wavell has had his 
his Middle | 


ind Cairo headquarters. 


ns and downs, but he leaves 


~ 


istern station with great achievements to 


his credit. His drive into Libya was a brilliant campaign, 
ind if its fr were dissipat 1 later, they were sacrificed 
to a political decision to defend Greece. Political calcu- 


lations, good or bad, may also be responsible for the 
- Syrian campaign, for which he has been 
1 lately. The British sought to capture Syria with 
is little bloodshed as possible, hoping, perhaps, to avoid 


a veneral war with Vichy. The belief that there would 


be little resistance proved unt vunded, but so were the 
fears that Vichy would retaliate by attacking the British 
flect. In any e steady progress is now being made tn 
Syria, and there are ma signs that the French com- 
mander there may soo in armistice 

. 


RECOGNITION OF THE JAPANESE PUPPET 


regime at Nanking by Germany and six of its satellite 

tes. including Spain and Italy, may either have been 
in attempt to make a favorable impression on the Japa- 
nese in the hope of intluencing their decision regarding 


the European war or part of a lefinite bargain between 


two possibilities, the S ‘cond 





The NATIO: 


he more likely. If Germany had been t1 
influence Japan, it would presumably have ani 


its recognition of the Wang Ching-wet regim 


the Japanese reached a final dectsion regarding 


Actually, 


lay as the announcement by Tokyo that Japan 


notice of Germany's action came on tl 


termined upon its policy the nature of whi 


undisclosed. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
that Germany's action was part of a general Axis | 
What this bargain is can only be surmised. Chur 
is convinced that recognition of the renegade War 
extended in exchange for a Japanese pledge to | 
Vladivostok so as to prevent American suppli 
reaching the Soviet Union. This seems to be born 
intimations in Tokyo that Japan ts considering tl 
ing of 


the straits through which American aid 
Soviet Union must pass. But some foreign obser 
Tokyo believe that the Japanese decision was 
southward against Singapore and the Dutch East | 
If a bargain was made, it may be taken as a sign o! 
man weakness. For despite Japan's Axis ties, the 
have been most loath to recognize the Chinese 
regime. Germany has vast commercial interests in ¢ 
and it knows that the “‘new order” in East Asia m 
nd of German as well as British and American tr 
Recognition of Wang seriously prejudi 


n the event of a Chinese victory. It would b 


escing to know 


why Hitler felt it necessary thus t 


promise Germany's interests in the Far East 
» 


WAR HAS COME TO THE AMERICAS IN 
form of a serious clash between Ecuador and Per 
a disputed jungle area. In ordinary circumstances a 
between these two countries would receive little att 
in this country. But in a world of war there ts 
danger of hostilities spreading. Both Peru and E 
have provided a fertile field for Nazi propaganda. \) 
there is as yet no definite evidence that the clas! 
inspired by Nazi agents, democratic leaders in Arg 
charged several weeks ago that the Axis powers 
secking to foment war between the two countr 
order to break hemispheric solidarity. The Argen 
government has taken steps to bring about mediat: 
conjunction with Brazil and the United States. The t 
will be complicated by the century-old roots of th 


pute. Our own State Department must not leave a 


unturned in the effort to secure a settlement befor 


lombia or some other nearby country ts drawn ino 


* 
GENERAL MARSHALL'S REQUEST FOR REPFAL 


of the laws restricting the field of operation of so! 
obtained through the National Guard or Selective Se: 
would seem only common sense in view of Hitler's 


of waging war. Some of the outposts most vital to Amet 
bitls 











Ss such as Icelan« i) r re « 
; ' P 
H I here M Or 4 ( ( 
only ers Of Ul r< r army Dut met! 


\ 
the trainees Col O | I xcd wilh t 
1d —- ee ea 
S ers of the rcLyvuidal PV. DU It W 
' mr ] } , } rt 
L\) HT pOssit iC iO I i 1] l ill 


fiers of the regular army alone were to b« 


or overseas duty. Gencral Marshall s frequcsi 


LA 


scems to De Da 1 ¢ Strategic necessity But 


nds special consideration for the individ 


i 


PROGRAM AS COMPLETED BY THI 
and Means Committce fully justifies the 


redictions made in Je Nation two wecks 


ling down the income and excess-profits 
the Treasury proposals, the comm ttee was 
5 SCax ot Gz cs in or rt } 
enue anticip lin the Trea ry s pre 
rCLTCSSIVCE 1 uy} if¢ GV I¢ 
ct I Q tul 1m ( s 
chewing gun wr ny card and a ( 
Altogether excise taxes are counted on 


more than $1,000,000,000 of the $3,50¢ 
raised by new taxation. Some of the 


such as the levies on fufs, 


others such as thos On 


phonographs, electrical appliances, tires, 


vhich compete w 


igned to divert labor and ma 


J 

an, | 
— 
~ 


the excise taxes will bear hardest on low 1n- 

s. The taxes imposed on new automobiles 
} | | 1 

her consumer durable goods which com 

with the defense effort are more suitable 

) thar , ¢ tereoting pw Anict ) 

revenue than for restricting production 


icther they are sufi 


t til 


icntly high to curtail 


L peri 1 of increasing incomes. This 1 


a },;} x +4. ‘ ) n 
€ prohibitive ixation is one of the 
pons avallabdlic Tor shaping the national 
I I 
- ‘ 1 
l out GCIrCcns< pri vram 


ugh the bill was ask 


a shill 


Attorney General Jackson, and 11 


THE DEPARTMENT OI 


oddest mena in the odd 


which greatly irritated Mr. Tobin 


would fight against anv new war whi 
YOVCI t might « r and lid 
tinuance ‘of the class struggle ... ar 


masses to utilize the war crisis for 


United States Cal italism and the v 
This ippal ntl is the “overt act Ww! 


Dunne brothers being } 


charged with vi 


t of Da | I 
tded te ithas 


olations of scction 


nd 10 of Title 18 of the United States Ce It 1 
riminal offense, according to th t t 
1c ¢ of the ronment | rorce or t I I 
mine the Ik CISCIpPiine Or mor of tl ri 
tor Surely there are more ser on raci 


the government and more tnsidiou 


which should | 


the Department of Justice over the v 


ctivities of Franci 


VCW ] ngland 





Ik HITLER HOPED TO ENLIST CATHOLIC 


) 


rt by his crusade against Bolshevism, he seems t 
le a serious blunder. The Pope has carefully 
from mentioning the Soviet campaign in th 

» addi ; which h is given since Hitler's attacl 

R 1. And Catho ish ¥f Greater Germany 

hav ivnilicantly s¢ ized this occasion tO issue a pastoral 
ing the anti-religious tendencies and a 

trol f the Nazi regime. The letter was amazingly vigor 


the reprisals which the Nazis have inflicted 


on religious critics in the past. W hile protesting loyalty 
German government in its war effort, the bishops 
in ! that th vas a to the sacrifi the 
{1 make for inti-religious Nazi state. In 


our own country Bishop Hurley of the St. Augustine 
nced the idea that Hitler's 
k on the Soviet Union has turned the war into a 
rusade against communism. Declaring that the 


Nazis remain the No. 1 enemy of America, he went so 


far as to propose that the power of declaring war be 
in the hands of President Roosevelt as a matter of 

While a large number ot Catholic spokesmen 
in this country have been either tsolationist or on the 
f h regard to foreign polt vy, there 1s every reason 
to believe that the majority of Catholics, like other Amer- 


il nti-Nazt and supporters of the country’s for- 


eign policy. The forthright stand of the German bishops 


ruld round t ler the small clique who 
iave been playing Hitler's game under the gutse of 
l mil I 
» 


GEORGE W. NORRIS, WHO TURNED EIGHTY 
on July 11, ts the type of American we like to think 
out im tin of stress. A man of common sense, tough 
wails, bright as a dollar, simple as an old shoe, honest 

t ! | All mely phrases iit Georg 
Jorri t he is also a man of vision and understanding 
'. Mm sect i to that of the Coolidge 
ited his long fight for the planned use o! 
resout for the benefit of the country as a 
IVA is a monument to Norris, as well 
the future development of people's power, 

in both senses of the term. He has been a lifelong de 
ler of the rigl if 1 because he understands what 

1 midd » slow to realize, that labor, in d 
ndiny ! ind its standard of living, IS pr sCTY 
i” the libert undards of he whole population 
four years avo Senator Norris was one of. th 

few men in Congr > WhO O 1 our entry into th 
first great war. Today h that Hitler must b 
rushed by force if ¢ And in one sense th 
attle lies between self-appointed “leaders” operating by 
tyrann 1 sla ing Norrises work 
ing with th \' re weapons of democracy. We 

| 





nd demagogue with the election of Governor 


gr 
O'Daniel of Texas to serve out the unexpired 
the late Morris Sheppard. Governor O'Daniel’s 
lazzle’’ methods of ¢ iMpaigning were vividly d 
in The Nation of June 21 by Roland Young, 

pointed out that his backers are as reactionary as | 
ire ridiculous. Representative Lyndon Johnson, 
Deal candidate, ran a very close second, losing 
1,100 votes. The only cheerful note in the 
election—there were twenty-nine candidates | 
everything from a five-occan navy to free mattr 
the poor showing made by Martin Dies, who ra 


fourth. 


Memo to Britons 


vy. have often heard that the United St 
democratic country. There its an except 
State Department. [ts spirit is un American, its 
phere is pseudo-aristocratic, its ways are secretive 
section of its permanent bureaucracy an 1 higher 


are, if not sympathetic to fascism, at least unsyn 


to democracy. There ts nothing much we can do 


it until the President decides to shake up its st 
bring the department into line with the New Di 
he has waited so long is as much a mystery to us a 
be to you. 

We want you to know that we are as shocked 


are by the news that our State Department has 
pressure on the British government to permit shi 
of American oil and other supplies to Vichy-dos 
North Africa; and that the State Department's a 
not the result of any decision arrived at after d¢ 
debate in Congress or elsewhere 

The idea that Weygand can be weaned from 
by special favors seems to us as dangerous as tl! 
some of your own diplomats nourished—that M 
might be weaned from the Axis, Goring separat 
Hitler. We think it a pity the British authorities 
bring the Schéhérazade and the American oil thi 
French tanker carried into the port of New Y¥ 
Philade'phia. We're suffering from a shortage ot 
the East Coast ourselves. 

When Sumner Welles, our Under Secretary of 
lescribed the new arrangement between Washingt 
Vichy as 
this time,”” he wasn’t fooling us and we know 
fooling you. He says we will get ‘“'strategic ma 
from North Africa, but the only strategic material 
published list of goods to be sent here is cork. \\ 
seen nothing ‘strategic’ about “olive oil, essent 
for perfumes, gum arabic, salt, flourine, tartar 


casings, and red squill,”” the other materials we 


The NATI y\ 
THE SENATE HAS ACQUIRED A NEW BUF! 


‘a farsighted, useful economic intercha: 
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seceive. As for red squill, Vichy needs it more than we 


Red squill IS rat poison 


North Africa is to receive not only oil and food but 


machinery ‘“‘and everyday articles of commerce’ under 


the agreement. Mr. Welles says that they will be sent 
inder strict military guaranties” and that the arrange 


if these guaranties are 


ent will end “automatically 
violated. We hasten to assure you that the average Amer 
n isn't so stupid as to believe these “guaranties” worth 
the paper they're written on. Vichy is ruled by men who 
trayed their country. Men who will betray their own 
country are unlikely to keep their word to another. 
We that Mr 


irrasscd by the questions raise d in the Commons on 


note Churchill seems to have been em 


shiy 
We be 


eve that tle British government would find the widest 


decision to lift the British blockade for these 


He seemed fearful of offending an ally 


ipport among the American people if it ignored th 
shes of the little handful of men in our State Depart 


t and refused navicerts for these shipments. 


The Free World 


EADERS of The Nation will recall the broad interest 
aroused by the publication on December 14, 19-4 


of an article by J. Alvarez del Vayo on The Duty of the 


Emigre, proposing a union for common political ac 


‘ 


t10n Of 


the democratic national forces. A vigorous discussion 


followed, in which several spokesmen of the anti-fascist 


, 
ruropean groups, 


agreed with the Spanish leader that this war could not be 


although differing on matters of detail, 


by planes, tanks, and guns alone, but that a combina 


tion of military and political effort was essential t 


The idea of a union of anti-fascist forces has now ma 
cooperation of certain 


lized. With the | 


organizations engaged in the 


American 


fight against Hitlerism 


nference to discuss the problem was called in 


Washington on June 15. At that conference, in which 
representatives of sixteen countries participated, it was 
Worl | Assi Cla 
July 3, 


eve of Independence Day, in a symbolic broadcast 


ided to found the International Free« 


on, and an organizing committee was set up On 


lebrating the ‘Declaration of World Independen c, 


creation of the new organization was officially an 


nounced by short-wave transmission to all countries 

The Free W orld Association does not intend to miter 
re with other organizations fighting for similar aim 
is conceived, rather, as an instrument for the coordina 
and strengthening of existing efforts. Its principal 


rif 


ns are, first, to help win the war against Hitler; and 
nd, to contribute to the organization of a democrat 


world based on pring ipl s of collective action, socral secu- 


/ 


rity, if cdom, and just c. 


While the 


' 


sociation nas 1 i Ir not ft 


CHP aye: MSCLi 
vene in the internal pol y of any really independent as 
i prtc lar 1s il 


in the countrics o 


sovereign st 
by Hitler 


cvery 


tivities will be armed at prot 


means movements of revolt and opp. 
Axis invader 
Clark Eichelberger, acting chairman and national di 


rector of the Committee to Defend America 


appointed acting director of the Free World Association 


Louts Dolivet 
nternational affairs, who contributed Un 
Nation ot May LO Four Chall 


and the general secretary will be 


authority on ler 


ground in France to The 


men will be lected—one from the United States, one 
from Latin America, one from Europe, and tt 
he continent of Asta 


Concurrently a new monthly magazine Free ll 
devoted t ternational rclations t ! 
democracy being launched. The first 
preparation. This journal will be made available to « 
readers modest rate and will serve as a val 
adjunct to The Nation. 

On the International Honorary Board of the magazine 


and on the Executive Board ot th issoclation 


of the most responsible and consistent representatives « 
the democratic movement on th ailter ay f 
Among them are Harold L. Icl James T. Shotwel! 
W. We Waymack, Frank P. Graham, Walter M 


Thompson, Henry A 

y Wright, Max A 
Gunther, Freda 
ident Benes of Czechoslovak 
Minister of Italy, Professor 


Uruguay (; I] rine 


Mi XO, Pre 
former Foreign 
nandez Artucio of 


prominent liberal Chilean 


meida of Brazil, Madame Chiang Kai-Shck, Lord Robes 


Cecal, Harold J Laski, and Sir 

Britain, Carl J Hambr resident of the Norweg 
Parliament, J. Alvarez del Va tormer Foragn M 
ter of Spain, Pierre Cot, former Air Minister of Fr ( 


Li Yu Ying, president of the Chinese Academy 


Montpetit of the University of Montreal, and other 


has heen 


a Frenc) 


Argentine, former President Cardenas of 





Atkinson, Raymond Gram 


If t issociation and journ {in art 
and th I forming if ( t] eper ( } 
} j 
pa nate latrcd OF tyr rate 
] 
nal \ thie \\ 1} ] I 
with a | verful poli Grea f [ 
quired fan als t if forl } 
} 
Na L difterc ( ! 1 div t 
mit f il ' r ' B r } , fii 
({ ( oft hi { fir Nn | t { 
the achievement of a nt post-Nazi world. No ne 
organization ever f 1 more challenging oppor nity: 
I} 1 ut 
lhe nm otter l hve ft id and the bree World 
, 
i i nt por d wishes. 
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1 Y Farmerman find him layin easy, 
blue SRY Over Scotland usted anklel 


eCpone., 


of > dih hio Hine «li Or 
BY ( ARI SANDBI RG it of @iulll DIP? DIUC SA VCI 


y 


come a tumblin down. 

here from, dey asks him, 
ind how—and who? 
Identification tag tells ‘em 


tion tag tells ‘em 


g tells ‘em 


' 
pe you 


t his name Hess 


duh blue s] 


le glad, so gla 


me away fum Muistah Hitl 


ke old friends dey WAS, like 
was, like David and Jonathan 


Savin one about duh othuh, “He can h 


\ | 


Jow it ain’t like it used to be all duh while 


Hess and Mistah Hitlah 


i 


I d mnt look SO good like it Was in duh good old 
dat used to be 


1 


Evvybody asking, ““What foh? who dat? how come? 


i 


dat gold identification tag?” 


People lookin up at duh blue sky over Scotland n 
wonderin, studyin, askin, 
ul “Who gonna come, come a tumblin out uh duh sky 
who next, what man come next? 
iumbonce, Mistah Hess, what he sayin, what he talkin, tellin, ta 
talkin, talkin?” 
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HE real cause of the collapse of democracy in 
Europe was the lack of courage of the anti-fascists 
resisting the blackmail of the right. The war in 


Spain offers an unsurpassable example of this. Every- 





the fight of the Spanish people for national free 


! 
= 
< 


ind against fascist aggression was characterized as 


( mumist enterprise, and this weakened the action 
democracies and led them to forfeit a suprem« 
tunity to stop Hitler and avoid the present war. 
understood admirably that it was as important to 
the democracies and to blackmail them by brand 
ry supporter of Republican Spain a Bolshevik as 
Franco tanks and guns. The same maneuver was 


in the case of Czechoslovakia. One still hears 


+ 


. bourgeois crying, “Czechoslovakia may go to 


French boys are not going to die for Moscow 
f h uccecded until now in manipulating 
1 +} 


its pleasure, and the danger remains that 
d again and again. Everything has its ex- 


nd I suggest that the explanation 1n this « 


sant one that everywhere the right has 
courage and audacity than all the liberal 
together. Reactionary newspapers attacked 


napers for defending a “foreign ideology,’ but 


never hesitated to talk like the Vdlkische 
er. Politicians of the right felt free to insult 
for its forcign associations, but the same men, 
iim contempt for the opinions of others, would 
orations from Hitler. One can easily imagine 

il that would have been spread by the reaction- 

in eminent liberal scientist or writer had been 
with the Order of Lenin. The right has never 
from the accusation that it supported totalitarian 
en” ideas, or allowed the left to decide for it who 


be its allies. But the liberals have many times 
ud to appear openly as liberals and have sub- 

{ meekly to the blackmail of the right. 
While Daladier, in the days of Munich, shivered at 
that he might be accused of wanting to bring 
untry into the war, Flandin plastered the streets 
Paris with his infamous telegram congratulating 
Hitler on his victory over France and England. Léon 
i is Prime Minister was paralyzed in his action 
shout the Spanish war by the fear that he might 
1 of allowing his socialist ideas to determin 
policy toward Republican Spain. The French reaction- 


however, publicly supported German-Italian ag- 





ion against a country whose conquest by the Axis 





i deadly threat to the security of France. 





blackmail of the Right 
a Cc 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


With a few important exceptions, the right has spen 
sored the policics that brought Europe to its downfal 
lL verywhere it has 


Out of its 


betrayed the highest interests of the 
nation ranks has sprung th vile race of 
Quislings” whose ultimate fate was so boldly annour 


by Mr. Churchill a few weeks ago. Its blackmail of tl 


timid demon rat governments created the atmos] here of 
capitulation that made Munich possible And sts black 
mail will again place the democracies in gravest perl as 
oon as Hitler chooses to launch scrious Offensive for 
a negotiated peace 

The cynicism of the men of the right is a continue 
challenge to the good memory and the common sens 


of the people. Onc heard them, for instance, blaming t 


Soviet Union in bitter terms for having sign 
Hitler in 1 Yet the only persons who had the n 
right to resent and condemn that pact I 


Dt } ¢} Hol if 
Opposcd tnc policy Of apy 


had previously 


ward the greatest gangster of Europe. The same cl 

which i blan the Soviet Ur 

Hitler now those w in th ‘ 
dgacn ra I I pport for a R 1 WI i 


fighting Hitler. 
The bla 


chiefly in two ways 


kmail of the right has operated until nov 


by accusing those who wanted t 
resist Hitler of being blood-thirsty warmongers, and | 
keeping alive the myth of the invincibility of the Nazi 
armics. One must acknowledge that a belicf in Hitler : 
invincibility has spread through even the most liberal 
sectors of world opinion. At the end of June, 1940, nine 
out of ten persons believed that England would be in 
vaded at any minute and that the war would be over by 
September. Only eight days ago hardly anybody believed 
that Russia could hold out more than two months against 
the formidable assault of the German motorized divi 
sions. For us Spaniards this way of arguing seems in 
comprehensible. The first thing we try to find out 1s 
whether there exists an authentic will to resist. In Russia 
as in England the existence of this will seems indisput 
ble. Once it is verified we allow ourselves to be no mor: 
impressed by the myth of imvincibility than by the pro; 
nostications of the military experts 


Had the French and British experts, including the 


litary attachés in Madrid, been correct in their esti 


mates, tl Spanish war would have lasted scarcely thre 
months instead of three years. When the war in China 
began, the Japanese general staff publicly announced that 


Chinese resistance would continue exactly two months. 


But on Monday the war in China was four years old. 


































; 


; 





bomb on the umbrella over the Kremlin; they have been 


d 


as in Berlin now there ts 


Japanese exps in internal revolt 


Kat-she k, yust 


probably much speculation about the coming disintegra 
tion of the internal Russian front. In China, instead of 
revolt, there was an upsurge of nati yal unity, and if one 
can judg repercussions of Stalin’s spec h, some- 
thit r is taking place in Russta, 

Sil vutbreak of the German-Russian war the 
right has n using a third kind of blackmail, with 
yreater fury and a greater chance of success than ever 
befor Though it was not only the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain but the Ieader of the Conservative Party 
who, on the day of Hitler's attack upoa Russia, discussed 

ith h genius and intuition the true issues involved, 


words and noble recommendations failed 





ThA é N ’ | 













that certain liberals, although entirely convin 


Russia should be helped immediately in accordan 




















the realistic conceptions of Mr. Churchill, were ext 
fearful of being classed again as Muscovites—a t 
plied before 1939 to all who welcomed Russia's 
of supporting collective security and resisting Hit 

As long as honest liberals allow people w! ig 
sciously or unconsciously want a Nazi victory to 
anti-fascist policy, as long as they continue to bx 
of their own fighting spirit and of being deno 
the rig 


warmongers and reds, the blackmail of 





have immense influence. And the success of that 


mail will offer Hitler one of his greatest chan 


this war. Let us remember that it was a cons 
“imperialistic” Churchill who, by proclaiming a 
memorable speech of June 22 that “all who fight | 
Hitler are our allies,’ showed to the hesitating der 
leaders that only a policy of combined military and 
cal action, utilizing all the anti-fascist forces, co 
to final victory. 
I 


Heat Haze in Washin gton i 


» impress the appeasers of the might, who promptly 
jumped in to divide and demoralize the democratic 
tor ind to exploit to the last drop the tangled implica 
tions of the new front in the East. With great acuteness 

i¢ men who are working for Hitler detected at once 

BY I. 

Washington, July 5 

CAME back from vacation expecting to find thos 
in fa f an all-out effort in a cheerful frame of 


mind. From a distance, the new OPM rule that trade 
ut tives could not serve as dollar-a-year 
I med a move in the right direction. The resigna- 
tions of Walter S. Tower, Gano Dunn, and C. W. Kel 


wor al ired the portents of a shake-up in defense that 


py] 
ght | in end to business as usual. I thought I would 
wounter a new vigor and a new enthusiasm in my 
rounds through the alphabetical labyrinths of OPM, 
OEM, and OPACS. I found instead that Washington 
is in the doldrums, its morale at low ebb. The summers 
here are tierce, but, 1f I may be forgiven for saying so, 
it the OPM it's not the heat, it’s the cupidity. 
One of the principal reasons for the letdown ts that 
if preparations are beginning to pinch business rather 
tihanm sti late it. Congressmen are hearing from little 
I » men hurt by prioritics ind wage increases but 
unable to obtain a share of defense orders. The big busi 
ness 0 ho have been running the OPM like a cartel 
ind monopolizing th orders now scent sacrifices in the 
offing: n r the most fervent of anti-fascists, they regard 


| xoom in automobile produc 


} 
il 


hye prospe t of a curtatled | 


ion with ah hey have not always felt for Hitler 


Uh trends were evident before Hitler dropped i 


Pr. 





STONE OPM 


intensified by the Nazi attack on the Soviets. Th 
lence that split the ranks of the godless embarra 
faithful. The shock of waking to find that one ha rn 
000,000 new allies, citizens of a state in which 
enterprise is seditious and religious belief her 
sapped the Administration’s vitality. Carter G 
been for all-out aid to Britain, let the deficits 
they may. But when reporters asked the Senat 
aid to Russia, he asked, “Where's the money 
More 


widespread feeling that until the Russians are d 


1 


from?” serious than ideological qualn 
we have a breathing-spell in our own defense | , 
tions. Too many of the big business men at t! 
want to use the breathing-spell for a nap 

I am convinced that neither the reluctance of 
to make sacrifices nor Hitler's effort to resell t! 
brick of a crusade against communism would be 
were the President prepared to deliver fewer gen . 
tions about democracy and exercise more leadersh ( 
February 7 last, Administration forces in the H 
easily defeated the Tinkham amendment to for! 
to Russia under the Lease-Lend bill; the leading te 
played in the fight against the amendment by so 
headed a right-winger as Luther Johnson of Tex.s lj 
cates a reserve of sturdy realism in dealing with 


hobgoblins. There are enough business men and 






servatives here awake to the emergency to 





it a good measure Of! ppor on tn 148} i i} 
} } l + ly +} ) 
»end business as usual. Unfortunately, the Presi 

< < to x - + Thtat: hy 
\ bad t kt 4 aX) abby ee AQ Gk 
} } | 
Vy and sul rruge na i ive no indi 
r f tor t . « ai 
LLkCSS OF GIidas bhi ( if} DCCGalhy U 
t d 
' } . 5 } 
is ISBCVCILS 4 tal iS iraye tne WOrst afr 





tt 
oil while it dawdles over the release of machine 
Soviets. Phi iards of industry are being 

( ain a stronger grip than ¢ r « the ma 

f defense behind the smoke screen of the Dunn 
lowers resignations. The | 1 of t Iron and 


| 1 

ime «< trols of the OPM lradc-association 

aaantd ? “ Lins ‘ n. but 

may no tonger serve as Gdollar-a-ycar men, ul 
c{ 8! ( S whicn ¢ Pik the trad assOoctld 


ven a prominent roie in the reorganization Oj 


lrue, industry cOommiuttecs Will hav advisory 
} Dut J they LAVISC Will De men 
Stettinius-Biggers stripe. In the new commodi 
ox I 


the industry committee will sit on one side of 

ble. and on the other will be representatives of the 
in, priorities, and purchasing divisions of the 
\{—most of them dollar-a-year men drawn from th 
ndustries. The decision will be made by the chair 


nd the chairmen will be dollar-a-year men, toc 


‘ 


nina hall of mirrors 


ryry 


BY PETER 


HEN the Naz leaders d 


7 

th nent of foreignet especial y Ameri 
} : n ; } } 

cans, they utter he neyead words apout COO} 


and ‘“‘division of labor’ in a fre 


, nl no nor r hold dow! 
ire planning economic measures to hold down 

‘ 
\ ent in perpetuity. ihey plan a self-sufficient 


it of raw-matcrial sources Overseas 





and Latin Am« rica ‘J hey 


ove millions of people, to build large industries 


none ever existed before, and to destroy indu: 
te where it has flourished for centuries. 


the war began two years ago, German econ 


'} , 


ldiers, politicians, and engineers have been 


on the economK blueprints for Nazi Europe. 











it ] Sign t hai it nas f \ i aed 
whether to have a representative of Leon Henderson 
price administration in each commodity section, and th 
' 
OPMocers are still trying to determine the most innocu 
ous way to give labor representation. The original plan 
was to leave labor out altogether, but word that Sidney 
| or } , ; — “nit 
Hiimans diy i \ Campa nin Or haAbOor Commi 


tecs paralleling the industry commiuttces seems to have 


. »* 
changed OPM plans 
| i 


The lat news this morning wa 
that there w { be an adviser from the labor drviston 
1m each com! tv sect 

Phe conferen held this weck on curtailment of aute 
nohsl . } . . 1 illustrated th } ¢ Se ll 
mopiie prod Mm again iliustrated the necda for joint 

i < 
' ’ t } , 
Lipor-t nat actense councils, aS asked by Philiy 
Af . ‘ ¢ zr ¢ + >t ra | ' } } 
sviurfray Lher littie Ind ition that Knudsen has the 
¢ t ' +h r t t rit } ‘ rT } t 
courage tO 1n anomecr cut ON autoOmModDilk proa ICTION 

] ‘ ; " ‘ ¢ or 

| iCSS th A i POrce aivers nh Ol automot Li 
li es ( r dctcn } rpo Lhe rhost Of the 
I her plan rises to haunt t OPM as apologists ex 

[ } further reduction in the manutacture of 

omobil« id s¢ unem| koyment Phere woul 


be no uncm} ment if the machine tools of the auto 
is they can be , tO quan 
tity production of parts for plan », tanks, gun carriage: 
and other armament. The automobile tndustry 1s the 
greatest single untappcd reservoir of productive capacity 
for defense, but it will remain untouched as long as a 
General Motors executive 1s in control of the defense 
machinery. Automobile production wz// be cut, but plan 
lessiy and at the last moment, ind there will he uncm 


ploym nt and with it a further reduction in morale. 


1¢ LhousandYear Plan 


Today these plans are completed and many of them 
re alrea being translated into fact. Expulsion of the 
French tnhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine may 

rust r chapter in the ag old fight over th 


border province Yet similar large-scale expulsion: 


been going on in Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia. ‘J! 


deported natis are being replaced by Germans. Alt 
ecther perhaps nine million people have already | 
I I I ! ’ 
f moved: another ten mulhion are still to be d: 
out of their homes under thi: plan which is Hitler 


ntribution te permanent peace” in burope 


This is not just nationalist fanaticism. The main pur 
pose is to Germanize 


midustries 


the European steel and chemical 
Almost all the heavy industry of Europe 1: 
concentrated in two narrow belts, one along the Rhiun 


the other beside the chain of mountains separating ib 
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hemia from Germany. The first of these areas takes in surance people—which is precisely what the G 
not only the tremendous heavy industries of the Ruhr wanted. Yet this is fully as important news as tl 
Valley and t hemical works of Frankfort and Mann- conquest of yet another small country would be 
heim but the coal and iron mines and steel works ot It has been the practice of European life-in 
Lorra ie highly efficient steel industry of Luxem- companies for many years to reinsure about 50 
bourg, Belgium's metal-working industries, and the of their risks with a reinsurance company, whi 
ymparatl small but very up-to-date Dutch  stecl of course, 50 per cent of the premiums and 
mills. ‘I eastern sector comprises the great Czech lates 5O per cent of the capital reserves. Before tl 
irmamet ints at Pilsen and Vitkovice, the steel, coal, the reinsurance business on the Continent was eq Z 
z ind id industries of Upper Silesia, the great distributed among English, French, German, | 
id yf the Polish conquest, and the huge Swiss, Dutch, and Swedish companies; it had r 
hemical plants of Leipzig, where synthetic gasoline 1s a truly internatidnal business, free from political 
for Luftwafle. Before the war. about half the even after Hitler's rise to power. Now by estab! 
irea of t two industrial belts was within the Ger- monopoly of reinsurance the Nazis have at 
nan borders; now Hitler proposes to make all of them got hold of a quarter to a third of the savings 
art of Germany not only politi illy but racially as Europe's masses, which they can invest in Gern 
ll. No one knows better than the Nazi rulers that ernment bonds and use for German political p I 
nodern wars are won at the assembly line in the fa This will make it almost impossible for conquer 
tories behind the front. Consequently, only Germans trics to shake off the German yoke without 
will own and operate the basic industries. thousands of their own small investors. So an 
Germany will have a monopoly of the production of and beneficial institution becomes an_ instr 
tirplanes, tanks, ind mechanized equipment. The Ger- permanent Nazi oppression. 
ngineers who arrived in France with the first army Hitler's own Vdlkischer Beobachter recently p 
irried complete inventories of French aircraft- a plan to obtain a similar control of all savi 
plant equipment, all of which was promptly shipped to measure as effective, and at the same time as 
Germany he Paris automobile works of Citroen, pro- to the man in the street, as the reinsurance n 
Europe's most popular small cars, are According to this plan all commercial and savings 
heing transferred to Metz in German-annexed Lorraine. on the Continent will be required to keep fr 
In regions where a non-German population cannot be 40 per cent of their deposits with an “intern 
replaced by Germans, the blueprin calls for the de- entral bank to be established in Berlin. The 
truction of heavy industrial plants. The French and purpose of this institution will be the protect 
Kutch chemical industry, unless it is in the same dis- positors against bank failures. Actually, it will 
trict as the stecl industry, is to be scrapped. So is the Germans direct control over bank deposits and | 
Belgian automobile industry, the famous old shipyards them to invest these funds in any way they cho 
Rotterda \ntwerp, and Brest, and the Dutch elec- 
{1 machinery industry. The very reliable Swiss Even these controls are not sufficient: the N 
Zi Zeitung recently reported that much of ners do not regard German rule as safe so 
the machinery of the great Phillipps electrical works, Europe is dependent on foodstuffs and raw 
, to prod some of the finest electrical ap- from overseas. Unless Continental Europe becon 
|, had been shipped from Holland sufficient, any enemy of Nazism in command 
Ger seas can threaten Germany's empire. Hitler, 
Germany is to be the only country on the Continent born and a stranger to the sea, does not put 
facturing stecl, engines, or automobiles, owning ina German bid for sea power as did the Kaiser. I 
yyerating research laboratories. The the Continent must be reorganized so as to feed 
we Kor the organ of Hitler's Guard, has said, and obtain its raw materials from territories w! 
\ lon't nt even the tradition of heavy industry, be defended by land and air. This its the most an 
fon | engineering, or of chemical research to and revolutionary of all the Nazi designs, far ex 
irvive outside Germany.” anything Napoleon ever dreamed of. 
lo ment these monopolies, Germany will keep Eastern Europe even today yields almost all the 
exclusi' ontrol of Europe's credit. A few weeks ago, oil, and copper needed by the German war ma 
tucked away on a back page of the New York Times, is also scheduled to become Europe $ main pro lu 
there appeared an official report that the Nazi govern- cheap industrial goods for mass consumption. Al: 
ment had nN a new company a monopoly on all re- hundred million people live in what used to be P 
imsul m the Continent. The few who saw Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bul 









1 it as of interest only to in- About eighty-five of these hundred millions are cny 














and much 
| is poor. Almost half of the population 
ier migrate or find employment in indu 
1 to g hours, a rigid 
ipl la lard of living not much 
r than that of the C! He ts » one 
‘ most intelligent workers in the world. The Nazi 


ner National 
out 


and fur- 


the E 


is labor 


to Goring s pay 
] 


is to use these peasants 


rding der, 


to turn 


xtiles, shoes, glass, china, hardware, 


for most of the 350,000,000 pe in Continen- 
The would 


operate on the assembly- 
nle with the most modern German machines, 


ple 


labor would live tn company dormitories, work 


nore without unions or collective bar- 


hours or 

y, and actually be forbidden to leave their jobs. 
not very different from the scheme Japan put 

ffect ten years ago, when cheap and sh \ddy Jap- 

goods suddenly began to flood the markets of 


Nazis have told Danish makers of pottery ind 


when the w is over their business will be 


the 
facture 


to Czechoslov i 1, where pottery and glass- 


yr all Europe will be manu Danish tex- 


icturers have been told that they will be 
Poland, because all textiles will be manufac- 

n Eastern Europe. According to an official Ger- 
rt, a large part of the textile machinery in 
France and southern Belgium has already been 

1 to new plants in Slovakia and Hungary. We 
told how much of this industry, which traces 


stry back to the twelfth cet has been trans- 


tury, 


But reports from Hungary indicate that the ma- 


h have arrived there are the most modern and 


mes, 

Balkan peasants go into the factory, the skilled 
workers of Western Europe will go back to the 
rope consisted of two 


s of 


and northern France sand- 


Before the war Western Eu 


ericultural with the industrial district 


Holland, 


1 in between. 


areas, 
Belgium, 
These countries had a healthy balance 
which the Nazis in- 


n industry and agriculture, 


change by “‘liquidating’’ all the important in- 


of 


; 


this scheme its 
, By 
industries from France we will remove for all 


;s. The main motive behind 


litical. As one German officer put it 


possibility of an attack against Germany.” 
plan to convert France, Belgium, and Holland 


ricultural countries has dus an economic purpose. 


weakness of European agriculture is the short- 
fodder Crops. For reasons of soil and climate the 


astal plains are the one part of Europe where 
il fodder cro] 


ps could be To 


assigned the task of producing Eu- 





used in quantity. 





therefore, 1s 






rdder requirements—mu h of which the various 





States. The ¢ ins argu h ) ’ 
Western | ( OOK vill be n lf 
such inte lture, so it th will be no 
available tor istry. Und y rf co 
the standard living would mwwered. B 
from the Nazi point of view that 1s no ob I< 

Cotton, pr ion in Hun; irl iy 
slavia, under German guidat 1 with German cay 
is well past t experimental s And the Gert 
ha nt f their bes s into Algeria 
try out cotton {1 tobacco product here. Even if onl 
act | lown resources are t into account, th 
Mediterranean region could be made to supply almo 
all the impor raw materials that are not found tn tl 
temperate zone and that cannot as to rep! 1 by 
svntheti S ites 
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The NATK 


Continent with an unbeaten and fighting England 

Dac W { tn N iZis De W 1] ing to conine 

to domina 1 of Europe ind European Russia « 
ICY rive for rld-domination? Wi il a 
ngland be de-industrialized like defeated Ft: 

\ d Hitler try to keep the British Empus 

as he has often prociaim d: To try to answer th 

tions by arguing from the Nazi blueprints 1s t 


misunderstanding of Nazi strategy 


i Hitler has found a powertul weapon u 
i 
hat h mmits | it s , lef 
erat e never commits lmseir tO Liiy ci 
nd therefore is always free to do the opp ( 


that they la i¢@ fOuNdation for 
may turn out to be 

It may reued that his decision to ma 
tinent self-supporting 1s an 1dmi n of det 


hands of Br val powe! it it might ec 
be a sign that Hitler thinks he has det 

ey i f It n t 1 that t 
continen f the Naz: plan means surrendet 
ideas tor world conquest; it might Just 


that fulfilment of this plan will give Hitler th 


basis for an offensive against any part of the \ 

the Nazi bl eprint how us one thing clear! 
‘ } +] N 
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Customs Union Now 
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MELDER 


{ al i | 
would at | t 
l decent world 
vher 1 Naz 
irm the United 
ir 1 mor oO! 
ir, many Amc! 
] if i 7 I 
( 
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and RICHARD ELTON 


Inve the elimination of all intertcrritorial 


lving 


barriers and the of a common tariff 


adoption 
ution forbids interstate tariffs at 


United St 


Since our Constit 


vides for a common tariff policy, the 


effect, a customs union, and this fact has cot 


the growth of American production 


development of national unity. The German Zol 
formed early in the nineteenth century, was a 
union which served as the cornerstone of the G 


1 il [ n 
the fi 


and in Austt 


1OM ¢ 


pire. The creation of the p 
Africa in 1909 was preceded by ypmaty 
In Can 


JO] political federation went hand in hand 


union 


( 
i 


‘ ' 


nom and 


In 


as a 


iLCS 


untfication of 


ot 


pr Vince 
19341 Germany 


mcans of 


French allowed 


the abolition trade barrics 
union 


Had the 


it might have paved 


Austria wanted a customs 


CCONOTIIC cond 


impr 
thew ition 


to form one 

















Anglo-American 


in world history. Capitalizin 


pendence of the 


non and cultural inter: 
; richest nations, it would point the way to the 
11 cooperation for mutual benefit of less well- 
| states. To formulate a common tariff policy 
iglo-American commission could be set up. Great 
1 would act for its colonies and other dependen- 
it the dominions would have to enter upon sep- 
inderstandings with the United States. The 





t 


ons would give up their impertal-preference status 
sume positions of equality within the customs 
China, the refugee governments of occupied Eu- 
nd South American countries might also be in- 
to join, and in the future other countries could be 
lered. Thus in war time national states would begin 
ld some of their sovereign powers 
\‘ar-time surrender of sovereignty has many prece- 
In 1918, when Marshal Fock was given supreme 
ind of the Allied forces, American sovereignty 
irtailed to further the common Allied aim of 
lefeat of Germany. In peace time treaty-making 
the relinquishment of a degree of sovereignty; 
it the international treaties by which nation-states 
ir aspirations, there would be little international 
order. A customs union would merely extend 
juishment of sovereignty into the field of trade 
At the same time it would be a long step to- 
ill federal union. Some peace-time abridgments 
nal sovereignty representing degrees of federal- 
ilready in operation, as, for example, the Inter- 
il Postal Union, various agreements for the 


gy of rights on rivers which form international 





laries, and the international allotment of radio 
ncies. Other steps that may follow when time 
ircumstances are favorable include the establish- 
f a monetary policy based on common interests 
the surrender of national military and naval estab- 


‘nts in favor of a common international defense 


\nglo-American trade relations, fortunately, are such 


be a starry-eyed idealist to 


ne does not have to 
the possibility of effecting a customs union. Be- 

f war conditions, about two-thirds of American 
rts now go to the British Empire. But even before 
var the Empire was by all odds our best customer. 
United Kingdom and Canada took almost exactly 
r cent of our exports during the period from 1926 
30, inclusive. In 1937 the United Kingdom alone 
1 $535,000,000 of American exports, about the 

f our sales to France, Germany, Belgium, the 


rlands, and Sweden combined. Forty-seven million 


regularly spend about $200,000,000 more on 











and the CO 

The Uni Kingdom 1s a \ 
can farm pt S, espe illy | rt products, raw 
and tobacco. | veace tin ilso > lar : 
of America nufactured and ps 
is electrical iratus, industt 1 on mach 
automobil remical prod isolin ind other 
petroleum | ts. From Brit ve obtain Lar yuan 
titics Of w y, fine linens and role tin, b 
nd art obj Krom the d ind color 
get 1, tin, 1 ver, nickel ld, wool, and newsprint 
in large quantities. All these commodities are of great 


Importance to the American economy. Although both 
the United States and Britain are leading producers of 


stecl, metal products, and textiles, the apparent com 


petition is more illusory than real. Britain ts an export 


market for American machinery and tron and steel s rap, 
while the United States imports British cutlery, tin plate, 


and ferro-alloys. The British buy our cotton and sell us 
fine fabrics. We also take from them semi-manufactures 


of flax, carpet wool, and cotton yarns. Hollywood films 
i 


the same time America consumes British movies with 
considerable pleasure. Competition between the coun 


trices is in general less sertous than ts popularly sup 


The United States and the United Kingdom stand 
high among the trading nations of the world. There 


combined trade, with that of their possessions, amounts 


I 
to approximately 40 per cent of the world’s foreign 
trade. It is p rhaps not generally known that mature 
industrial nations trade with one another much more 
than with under-industrialized states. Before the pr it 


war our leading markets and sources of goods, after the 
United Kingdom and Canada, were the industrialized 
countries of Japan, France, and Germany; our trade 
with agricultural and raw-material states was of sec- 


ondary importance. The common notion that the un- 


developed arcas of the world furnish the greatest 


markets is erroneous; industrial nations have the pr rd- 


1¢ purchasing power with which to do business 


1 
} 


ucts and t 
together. 

A look toward the future shows very clearly the mu- 
tual advantages to be gained by a customs union now, 
As “all-out” American economic aid to Britain gets into 
full swing, Britain will find it increasingly difficult 


under our present tariff policies, to pay for the goods 
Had the Lend-Lease law not been enacted, Britain might 
have lost the war because of its lack of foreign exchange. 
As it is, unless the American taxpayer ts to tand more 
and more of the cost of the aid Britain receives, we must 


revise our tariffs downward. A customs union woul 








} 

n eft of mat t easier for Britain 
lits a t lt United States, and thus enable 

t for more of the aid received 
iz nil i ( ( Var depre OL nd 
olution an An American customs union would be 
t ( \ With nion in effect, other 
luropean state after a British victory, could enter the 
1¢ al ! nd be n he pet ily the task of post-war 


I 


Oustruction. Depression in America would then be 
suest has meant the systematic re- 
oval or consumption of. th capital of the small na- 


tions. After the war the United States will be the natural 


of the savings which will } roduce the caput il goods 
, 
to alleviate this shortage. Investment abroad, stimulated 


union, would increase 


by the existence of the custom 


ind for the products of our heavy indus- 


tri which are the ones that will suffer most from the 
islocation occasioned by the cessation of demand for 
rmaments. A program to facilitate international invest- 
nt. aided and abetted by the safeguards of a customs 
wi 1 much broader and sounder basis for 
post-war prosperity than would any domesti program of 
’ ‘ 

| foubt jomas May point to the unhappy 
of Americans who invested abroad in the twenties 
( [ of what may be expected of an 
f export program. It must be emphasized 
rer t nt il id after the last war met 
{ \ | n¢ inked t& in 
f Our |! 1 tariik wa 1 <¢ tn 
ful par pation of American 
r ‘ tr ti f the world ‘4 
! bt | S¢ would pre 

ent t of pisod 
If t ] { retul t peace ind prosperity th 
r ( rdependence must be promoted 
Lconon nationalism and high living standards ar 
is the American standard of living 
neficially affected by the relative absence ot 
f Darrici betv nm our state so the standard ot 
of | nat vi ld be favorablv influenced by 


ms barriers between them. The 

of Federal Union are right in their contention 
that world peace ultimately rest: upon a sacrifice of 
iwround. And the chiet hope of 
in uniting the world morc 


hy ties of trade. The Nazi idea that trade ts a 


cay f conquest will prevail unless the democraci 
in show in the immediate future that the links of trad 
can hold great na together in peace If the great 
nati were as dependent upon each other economically 
th Americat stat i! trae danyer of war would 
be remote, for wart nact » circumstances, would be 
immediately and utterly dislocating to the we rld's cco- 


nomic life 
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In the Wind 


HE 1942 CAMPAIGN for the Minnesota s¢ 


United States Senate now held by Joseph Ball w 


fought out between Governor Harold E. Stassen and (¢ 
A Lindbergh, 
servers. Although Lindbergh has given no hint of 


ambitions, some of his closest advisers and followe 


1] 


according to well-informed Midwe 


( 


already building a Minnesota organization for him. S 


Ball, a member of the Stassen Rey ublican machine, w 
to the Governor, who is eager to find a place in 
politics. Since Stassen is a Willkie interventionist, Lind 


onnections to win dis 


can use his America First 
Repul licans and his father 


win the | rOLTESSIVES 


THE PROJECTED MARCH on Washington to s 
play for Negroes in defense industries and in the arm) 
halted largely by the intervention of Mrs. Rooseve 
President himself had tried to dissuade the leader 
movement, A. Philip Randolph, by sending his anti-d 
nation memorandum to the OPM on June 15, but Ras 
and Walter White of the N. A. A. C. P. felt that 
ment left much unsaid. Then Mrs. Roosevelt went 
York, and she and Mayor LaGuardia won over 
leaders in a private mecting. The fruit of that conf 
to the OPM issued on J 


WALT DISNEY, the March of Time. and tl 


! rs } 
Rockefeller Committee may jointly produce natto: 


IN AN EFFORT te | © IS nist J 

Oi) is mornin } i} ( L'¢ Ma 1} | | 
of PM, will pr h new « } ( 

tame in sept € 


rHE PF. W. Woolworth Company is selling packets 
tionery decorated with the official seal of the Unite 
and the slogan “America First.” 

THE EDITORS of Scribner's Commentator have m« 
journal to Geneva, Wisconsin, in order, they explau 
away from “‘refugee-dominated New York 

IN BROADCASTS to the conquered countries the 
ire urging anti-fascists to make Beethoven's Fifth Syt 

a theme song in the war of nerves against the Nazis. 1 
part of the campaign to use the letter, or Roman nu 
“V" as the symbol of anti-Nazism, to be chalked or px 
or shouted in public places throughout the Continent 
British Broadcasting Company points out that the o; 


bar of the Fifth Sym} hony, three short notes followed 


long one, is the equivalent of the Morse signal f 


letter ‘'V three dots and a dash 


‘ r the best item 1 di iE 
BE. OW. of Prov on, Massachusetts, for t tor 


ished on lune L4.f 
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tense. Since the census of April, 1940, which For vears in Washington energetic and earnest people 


1 people, careful estimators think the city have been concerned about the alleys behind the avenues, 
to between 715,000 and 750,000 people. about the still horrible houses for the poor close to t 
more new people than new houses. And vaster and vaster, richer and richer office buildings. Some 
i lot more people in the old houses. It means, new housing has gone up, but also in recent year 
yrities say, that slums are not only tn alleys opulk nt expanse of new government grass about templed 
» along old-time clegant streets like New eovernment office buildings has torn houses down, TI 


nd Massachusetts avenues. where girls are people are coming now faster and faster, and many of 


1 | 1 ' 
i bed in a room full of strangers hem are coming to live in filth. People still use privies 
‘ = iat ‘ ¢ +] - Pe 
n by three to six unrelated roomers of the in the city of the Presiden 
fine private residence ts not uncommon,” Washington is the most beautiful city in t richest 
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Notes by the Way 


RSKINI 


CALDWELI Bourke-White 


selected findings of a ten-thousand-mile trip 


and Margaret 


in another of their collaborations 
This the U.S. A.” (Duell, 


ntains 86 fine photographs 
Bray 
to the tones and 


of camera and typewriter Say, Is 


and a 5U.UU0U0-word SCNSITIVE 


overtones of the American scene and amusing as well. The 


collaborators claim to have had a “background plan but it 

emerges. The ground covered was too vast, and it 1s 
diff t to bring the varieties of life in this “standardized” 
country into a single focus. The book yields rather the sense 
of roving at random, which ts pleasant enough in itself. Miss 


Kourke-White contributes a note on the photography, in 


cluding a detailed description of the cameras used which fans 


THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGI 


concentrates On One 


(Viking, $2.50), another 


pict ir¢ DOOK, remote puel iO in Mex: O 


stills from a motion picture made by Her- 


bert Kline and Alexander Hackensmid with a script by John 


Stenbeck. A Mexican boy, Juan Diego is the central char 


Lhe tory tells of nm epidemic that strikes the village 

of the st tle between old ma and new medicine for 

the mind nd bodies of the villagers. It ts a dramatic nat 
rative im q es with the natives as actors. In the end the 


doctors are driven out by the villagers under the sway of tl 


W 1s¢ Woman and her spells 


from his father’s house for going over to the poisoners, 


< 
Juan himself is turned away 
. 


white powder in the well and tried to inject 


rses Diood into the hildren, and 1 taken to Mexico City 
Dy his new tricn LO O tO hool and learn how to hel; his 
Pcol M Klin i i itl rcciny Of Mexico, with its 
thick undergrowth of ignorai ind superstition and its thin 
of modernity. He has even managed to convey, as icWw 
piu of Mexico do ¢ care to do, th squalol and 
4 re the reali a: es through nd the reality 
of M oO far more moving than any soap-and-water 1 
ter} t | writ is typical Ste nbeck elog ent and 
cnt ted to tl ibyect 


| HAVE NEVER READ the novels of G. B. Stern, but the 


si | ( molt Another Part of the Forest 
(M the qualities that have given her 
j | Here is deft, flexible, civilized 
' dos and cane and toy 

| | 1 and charm ot a pt O 

j | OOF Vo ( ilw i\ 
re x pert vy cli n. and 

ests wh droj I t 

i » the ul fag bed oon 

m ! of a ven in t il 
i ( It convey unty 
a | e* b h¢ ed in a dk htful 


way of life. It might easily have become smug 
first because of the author's humor, good sens¢ 
standing, second because that way of life is beir 
ittacked at this mornent. G. B. Stern's real house. v 


intimate treasures, was totally destroyed by an 


bomb as she was nearing the end of her book; and 
throws a lurid endearing light on her picture of | 
in her particular part of the forest 

“This R 


( Hastings House, $3.75), in which Sar ( 


To set beside G. B. Stern's volume 





England 
berlain has gathered together 141 etchings, a 

ment of drawings, wood engravings, and lithogray 
photographs of ‘This precious stone set in the 
Which serves it in the office of a wall The c 
cludes the work of the famous graphic artists of 
well as the present. Turner, Whistler, Bone, P 


many others are lavishly represented 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS of Caldwell, Idah 

volumes each year dealing with the history and | Th 
Northwest. They are doing a conscientious and 
of preserving the records of the last trontier. | 
ested in “Cowboy Dances’ by Lloyd Shaw ($ 
{ 


, 1 
ney were news to me, though my young sum 


country and I learned to dance bot] i 


] 
in cattle 





round—at the Saturday night jamborees 1n the 
hall or the Mormon meeting-house at Malta, Idaho. Mr. § 
notes that a piano and a fiddle are regulation. Sor 
piano was the church organ; the fiddler was t 
erinarian, and he was often detained by a patient 
end of the valley. But nobody minded, least of al! 
who were laid on the stage in serried ranks right 
lively feet of the fiddler and slept peacefully thr 
Cowboy dances are modified, often simplified, fi 
dances. In many cases the names have changed in 
country trek and the calls reflect the frontier I 
Rope your cow and brand your calf 
Owing your honey an hour and a halt 
Mr. Shaw's 372-page book is designed for use. | 


minute directions and complete calls for sevent 
with photographs and diagrams. I shall send m 


school | know where old time dances are the ra 


younrvel progressive pet. 
“Ring-Tailed Roarers ($ ) contains a 
- , = 
selection of tall tales admurably pre ented and ' 


; ; 
l iC B il ( AT( 1otEs autho 
Vv. LL. @. Chitts Ther re notes on author 


Crockett’’ and a special mention of “American H 
Constance Rourke, whe name, in footnote of 


+} 


! | 
has become a kind of hallmark for books in 





A FEW OTHER BOOKS should be noted 1 
ny. KE. M. Delafield No One Now Shall Kne tr 


and Brothers, $2.‘ 











rroup of English women who are both prolif ind Here all the ir-splitting dev s of the d 


yugh not first-rate. In ‘No One Now Shall Know,” used to override I. A. Richards. R irds 


field manages to incorporate the elements of the tion has so » to do with 7 t | ba 
| 
ker in sophisticated and finished prose. Not im Ransom “‘su s that obj ve covn 
1 pleasant evening's ¢ Linment Speaking 1 of 1 5 | 
| 
women W ers | . nes ef taint . f n ind il t ry 1a 
now for tw y-five cents (Penguin Books) ha yu ‘ I do 
( ss “Cold Comfort | 1’ a satire of agricul to do ret k about ; The 
ind of novels in general. It has everything—in " t corre! 
1 recl in urs room whose madness will be And R 
rd th uild of nature, and npkins named OK Of es f tl t 1 to 


' y ! 1 + rt ‘ i 2 
s of the Pooter family in a Victorian irb and heory \ 1 into Six ¢ f R 
r . . . 
} 1in Px Lhe } Ket irries hi 1 praise I € Y \\ $ i 
Ik as m'’ and a | It seems to i , But the wn es to W Em; 
; va 
\ t ss than ne ie. too otten labore 1, Whose x I es of A \ 
I san iry has ed at the same account of sever prit { i | yest | 
I I 4 . r ‘ ‘ 
yle Frat 5 A Sign of Reine Péd ue mo ) t po 
i 
t +} \ f | ic ¢ | 1) ‘ ) ) , f the \ 
i\ ) ) l l O ) it n ) i [ $ ail } 
M ( El AT AT H LI ( yf thre fl ) \ re f 
approacn or 3 { N 
I 


The Abstract Bicycle the subtle processes by which t Gerences 2 


iW CRITICISM 


$> 
ns. $2.50 


? T A ] 1 I+ riter ¢ ] | +} ' 1 : 
RANSOM its a difficult writer to dea! with o edition, spikes many preter s of what he oe 
| ' 
| y. His own avowed. prefer s are for high, ne ; 1 that scho 1 dealing 
ind com] objectivity in critics; and com with ma LW his | [ no y dead tw 1 
i 
Ogical pt e in poets. His preferences, how in a dead language. Certainly it is true, as R 15 says, t 
rally f line tf t | 1d he h } 1! | 

ii Lily OF Liny nwo pre] Ce; and he LS Ie capacity ) id intelli ntly mad to ’ 


le way, upon any subject. Then, too, in the ire reasons for this situation. But rely a cri m which 
ime, he denies a good many of the tenets ex- bases its claim for precision and ydernit ym the varior 


The World's Body” (1938), and has acquired browsing and “surface ct no” taken © fram the creat 


¥ abstract vocaDulary, to oot days ot } larians [ t r | n no . 
1 ae e ! . 
snobbery is rapidly attaching itself to abstract ex Everywhere in “The New Crit ve find o : 


rather vulgar. ‘Behind every percept | 


i 
how tiresome and ima ir to have per epts at all straction rea 5 a hig 
xd when science in every field, from higher physics entitled “Wanted: An Ontological Criticism,’’ a chapter 
pianoforte 
truth and even “efficiency” lie on the side of upon. Fortunately. this ontological literature d — 


y and nique, Is coming round to learly requiring a kind of “ontological” literature to operat 


if inately, il |i 

yn rather than in determined progressive’ ten- ind the reviewer leaves this chapter willingly to t fy t 
1 1 1 ' ' } ' 

ous to observe how nervously screwed up aca- and most highly endowed logicians and syst nakers among 


y some time lag, remains. Mr. Ransom’s ts Mr. Ransom’s readers 


book. It is so tied up that no real definition and After Ransom’s structural and textual feats. o ich 
osition of “the new criticism” ever come through. with a tain relief, to Richards. On page 196 of “Co lye 


1 


n 1s so determined to haggle with his material as on Imayination” Richard who ts a delightful writer and a 
long that his neatly articulated ‘‘objective cogni- supreme lever man—says 
structures, and his “‘textures’’ dis olve, in the Our N Classic Age is 1 iting t ef f 
onfused blur. A few round, whole, firmly pre r which we least applaud. It is showing a fa 
1 me , fravectr nd the ’ ’ 
es would help enormously, but Mr. Ransom has 1 travesty. And poets of 
1 | le for it what ikespeare, Milton, and I 
ind 


th the “image” stage to presumably higher 


A the carly ¢ y fra i 
effigies to be shot at b e - 
Mr. Ransom who, in “The World’s Body,”’ took it is no r understood. So the ¢ t to 
peare a button or two for being an amateur as Cy gaily and ribaldly round on the Altar of H 


j 


) a professional poet, disciplined at a university. LOUISE BOGAN 
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Bevin AND Co. 


THE LEADERS OF BRITISH LABOUR 


By Patricia Strauss 


! the p eriuil rote 
(| Lin ! ( | ris ltl bh all 
. tod: I) t @ ( ol man'\ 
| Chil ¢ inge OF Vil 
1 I} } but to 1 
\\ ( en hat are tl 
i { { ! ( ( ( evement * 
\) of one of the vital 
( i Tri l¢ RAY MOND 
(]RAM ING « nt book by 


of the) Labour M.P. $2.4 
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The NATION 


tional party, and also | { their left-win 

[his phenomenon, so | zlit o the « d 
cially to tl class-war in part ¢ 
Mr: S u S DOOK In one ) it el: '®) 
C¢ aoe i better job th other p hed 

I 

the | ( nd that 1s in descr the pat 
pe ir, unequaled democraty nosphe { 
eagerness, the ‘feel’ of the party are a | here 


trom the facts presented emet Ss the ex] 


And 
he phenomenon described above. It 
and of loyalty to it and of the party's connection v 
which 


1? 
of 11i-formed opinion outside it 





npearance of pusillanimity. Had Mrs. Strau ( 


a knowledge of the trade unions a 


1 | | ee . . ' 
political side of the combined movement 
would have been made clear. The re\ 


executive official of a branch of the National I 


wayme! member 


; ‘ + } } } } 
rty nded | 1 meetings. The brat 
' 
ne thit tood we to the ieft of center, yj I 
‘ mit +h ' t licy } 
comn tn¢ ! ¢ i Oo porlcies wh 
en one hunare il 4 Wo tho 
( nd « tt | Ee] 
nine I Oo! ee thousand vo 
{ Str me nts accurately upon the u 
ry +} 
( House of the OCKk nio vote against tne 
t nd liberals and labor 1 
| | ‘ ' 
WI! rity ( I } 
tive are affiliated to a political party, however, Si 


ler ratic pl omen inmevitab!] QO; 
1-aemocrall pnenomena are inevitadic ne 


word apparently lvisedly The prol lem of the |! 
s one of the most serious that can confront a worki 


never heard anyone 
The British Labor Part 


in perceptible contact throughout Mrs. St 


olitical party ] have ‘ven pr 


tisfactory solution 


wh ch one Its 
book, is a mass party. It cannot possess the acroi 


down Of a ttl 


st the doctrinal rigidity or the cay 


a negligil splinter. And, t 


to a dull and worn-out set of leaders, when one 

1 diff it t ell to reali: that had tl Cor: 
Oid dilterence it 18 Well to realize that Nad (ne ( 

; Lusinnd = t] i ly thy 
Dcel HWowed to ente the party, directiy or thro 
Popula Front. the result in October, 1939, might w 
been a catastrophic uproar that for a while might ha 
i¢ local labor parties as it split those in New York. \ 


Mrs. Strauss leads one to believe, none the less, is t] 


ally active le idership would have ex 
In that she is undoubtedly right 
rt of “Bevin and Co.” consists of bi 


Part 


Lal or 


hl i 

Most of them are first rate part ularly those of H 
Morrison and Emanuel Shinwell. Morrison, one 
fects the mentality and the psychological capacity of t 


any other 


leader. It 


and immensely experien 


bership more accurately than 


tion, he is an indefatigable 
tor. Compare New York's political development 

f London! Lon 

y, and Morrison, as secretary 


Mr 


governed by a Labor Pat 


gon 1 


of the City Council 


Orit 


partys LaGuardia Greenwood, the tired ideali 


Dalton, arty's economic and foreign-policy 5} 


the j 
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excommunicator), are well and justly de { 
is Mrs. Strauss a little unjust in her portrait of 
118 a brutally power! if man, pr ydigiously cor 
ver ymscious of the tact. He roa own, and 
: , 
ibs down, opposition. His arguments ar hard 
Mrs. Stra Sf k that he has neve een a 
r is a mistake. Bevin’s organizat the Tran 
neral Workers’ Union, ts the largest tree union 
ld. It was built, in its present form, by a process 
- , 
ration of smaller unions, and that in itself was a 


Mat 


MAS 


ibor statesmanship, It brought within a powe 
ng unit an old and weak organization of largely 

or, the General Workers’ Union, which imme- 

ed its membership. There are few such mis- 
n this book, however, and for anyone seeking to 
the relation of the British democracy to the war, 

ompulsory reading RALPH BATES 

. 
ne Saga 
c 

THOMAS-ANCIL-THOMAS. By Robert Peter 
im Coftin. The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
oombses of Maine always were a manly lot, vi- 


lust for life; fighting their country’s battles 


with 


Indians, the Rebs, the Germans; hammering out 


private grievances with hard knuckles against a 


tomcatting around at night; raising strong 
sons, with blond hair and turned-out toes just 
fathers’. Great-grandfather Thomas Coombs begot 


son named 


who 


Ancil, 


ecome the com posite 


Thomas, who tn turn begot 


s, and the four of them | 


Irious novel 
f the usual four-generation saga, with maps 
ind a genealogy on the flyleaf, the author 


yape;rs 


of flashba ks, 


the four lives into one by an ingenious 


ancestral memories, in 


dre: ims, 


present Thomas Coombs relives the fights and 
male forbears. Once you become accustomed to 
startling four-dimensional approach, the novel 
is a warmly felt story of Ameri past and 


nd a paean to manhood’s prime vigor, written in 


ose LOUIS B. SALOMON 
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MEIN KAMPF” MEANS TO AMERICA. By Francis 
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$4 
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Peace Foundation. $2.50 cloth; $1.00 paper 
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BY MARITTA M. WOLFF. Sixth printing. 419 
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2. What Makes 
a nad a aa @ s 
q a 
Sammy lun? 
BY BUDD SCHULBERG., Fifth printing. $2.50 
3. Junior Miss 
ede CDULMRIOE .VEISS 
BY SALLY BENSON. 165,000 coptes, includ: i Book- 


of-the-Month Club! $2.00 


My Dear Bella 


BY ARTHUR KOBER. The funniest book of the yeae 


. illustrated by Hoff. Third printing, $2.00 








me Hermit Place 


BY MARK SCHORER. < 
“hypnotic,” “moving.” A story of 
the same man. $2.50 


Critics say ics “brilliant, 
two sisters who loved 
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for Asia 


BY EDGAR SNOW. Ao exciting and propheuc book. 


Events abroad are just catching up with it. 431 pages, $5.7% 
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oot 70 days in mid-Atlantic in an opea 
boat! $2.00 


1487 pages, $4.00 
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Henry VIII, Elizabet and Cromwell J It may be that 







ire presented the outstanding su ingly mannered singing makes AM 
&in} 

cesses among B h rulers trom Henry MONG the July Columbia records possible for me to appreciate sor 

Vil to the Restoration, with King John that have not yet arrived 1s what the songs by Bach and his sons (S —_—_— 





VoOLUM 





al f ns essful foreri } ild | Columbia outstandi! re $3.50) that I would find impres 


f Mozart's enjoyable if they were sung by sor 







or cvent na Symphony in E flat made by Beecham with fine voice and art. Nor do | IN 
rt The “timely with the London Philharmoni any pleasure from Dvorak’s “Songs M A 





;' cin} HOw The orchestral releases that have ar- Mother Taught Me’’ and Haydn's “M 
ever. Portraits of the three great rulers rived include a single disc (19004-D, Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 
Na { . ‘ : la ) ! $.75) with Stokow S transcription they are sung by Josephine At 
of Bach's “‘Mein Jesu, was fur Seelen (17276-D, $.75). 


h befillt dir in Gethsemane,” which On the other hand, Columbia « 
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LHkE IMMIGRANT IN: AMERICAN he recorded for Victor with the Phila Jcrome Kern's songs from ‘Show B 





| oude 





HISTORY. By M is Lee Hansen delphia Orchestra and has done now among others “Ol’ Man R 
! vit ! rd Arthur M with the strings of the American Youth “Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man M 


Har { University Pre Orchestra. The meaning of Bach's piece Believe’ —well sung by Paul Re 





A Sca 


by 





: ; pretty well lost in all the whispering Helen Morgan, James Meltor 
\\ t \ ty ot } nd thundering stri norities that are others of the original stage | 
recorded except for the cold with Victor Young's Orch 
(Set €-55. 82 
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Seattle’s part in «} eee mpared F. EUGENE MELDER is assi 
f the Northwest, s“tumana’s cham mpees Record 
BNOTUWESE with his sor and piano musi Lhe fessor of economics and _ sociol 
see Roth Ouartet’s perf rmance seems good Clark University. RICHARD ELLIO} Saal 
‘ pertor ae LETTE! 
led nd is unpleasantly nasal 1s a regular contributor to Ev 
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Littl known Mozart. Schubert id H n recorded novelist, is the author of “The | 
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